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FLIVVERING THROUGH BOSNIA 

BY HAMILTON FISH ARMSTRONG 

One by one the fabulous names of the new European geography 
seem to be becoming more real to the American public. The 
papers are still a bit uncertain when they refer to the war-born 
states along the eastern fringe of Europe; people still stutter over 
the "Czechoslavians" and the "Croathenians" and the "Trans- 
ylvoks." But on the whole we are growing reconciled to the 
confusion brought about by the dissolution of the political anach- 
ronism known as the Hapsburg Monarchy, to the blossoming of a 
dozen new names in the gazetteers where only one grew before, and 
to the other natural fruits of the new era of the self-determination 
of peoples. 

Among the states which are just cutting their eye-teeth none 
has been regarded with more benevolent interest in this country 
than Jugoslavia, despite the fact that the Jugoslavs are among 
the poorest propagandists in Europe and have never been able to 
put in an interesting light their really thrilling and romantic 
movement for national freedom and union. That Jugoslavia 
has overcome this handicap is very largely due to the impression 
of moderation and far-sightedness made by her delegates at 
Paris on the American Commission to Negotiate Peace, as well as 
to the fact that some remember (though many forget) that the 
new state has been formed under the leadership and through the 
sacrifices of our small ally Serbia, whose devotion to the common 
cause in the face of every discouragement is one of the brightest 
and truest pages in the history of the Great War. 

As war passions have cooled and the first threats of Jugoslavia's 
jealous neighbors have simmered down, Prince Alexander has 
begun to feel free to leave the capital occasionally and give his 
new countrymen a chance to see what he looks like. His first 
official visit was to Croatia. The prophets of ill had been busy; 
it was reported that the Croats, jealous of the prestige of their 
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Serb cousins in the new Government, would seize the opportunity 
of showing their displeasure at the plan of centralized administra- 
tion which had been evolved. The Prince Regent intended go- 
ing only as far as three or four towns across the Danube, none of 
them more than about fifty miles from the capital, but at each 
place he was met by the Mayor and a deputation from the next 
town, begging him to visit them and show himself to the people. 
Before he was through he had been away two weeks instead of 
three days, and had traveled half across the province. 

Then the other day the young ruler set out for his first visit to 
Bosnia, perhaps the most beautiful and interesting district of his 
new kingdom, but one of the most backward and troublesome 
because of its large Moslem population. Anyone who has 
journeyed down the gorges of that extraordinary country can 
easily picture the scene, — the narrow-gauge, rack-and-pinion 
toy train, steaming manfully at snail's pace up the terrific grades 
of the mountain ridge that forms the watershed between the 
Black Sea and the Adriatic; the curious little towns, straw-roofed 
and small-windowed in the Eastern fashion, set apart from the 
misplaced modern station that only a practical Austrian brain 
could have designed; the old feudal castles clinging here and there 
to rocky pinnacles, deserted and decaying save where in a room 
or two a herdsman has fixed up a rude fireplace and shuttered in 
the narrow windows. 

Around the train carrying the Prince gather the local celebri- 
ties, the army "station commander" (for the railways, run in the 
old days exclusively by Austrian and Magyar officials, still re- 
tain many of the same employees and need careful supervision), 
and a great crowd of flaring-trousered men and heavily veiled 
ladies, who even in the hottest weather, miraculously seem able to 
live inside their dingy draperies without undue suffering. Some- 
body makes a speech; the Prince replies; he is presented with a 
mass of bouquets by little girls in gaudy but not spotless costume; 
there is a vast deal of cheering for the united kingdom and the 
joint victory against the hated oppressors; and amid shouts of 
Giviol Giviol the train puffs off to the next settlement, the men 
working in the fields snatching off their hats to wave a greeting, 
their spouses (who seem to do most of the grubby, dirty work) 
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hastily pulling their veils back into place and staring out cau- 
tiously through the narrow slits remaining. 

It is usually forgotten that although Bosnia lies so far north in 
the Balkan peninsular, the majority of the inhabitants areMoslem- 
ized Serbs. Miniature bazaars and ramshackle mosques appear 
in almost every village. In Sarajevo, the provincial capital, 
there are over fifty mosques, and the plaintive call to the faithful 
still sounds out over the city morning and evening. From a 
perch among the crazily-tilted tombstones, each surmounted with 
a granite turban, in one of the decaying Turkish graveyards 
strewn at random high above the city, the cry of the muaddhin at 
twilight seems an echo of a day unreal and irrevocably remote; 
the shallow Miljacka far below, rippling over its stony bed and 
sweeping gaily round the broad bend where the rickety balconies 
of the city's first houses lean out perilously from the bank, chimes 
in distantly like a stage accompaniment; Europe seems ten days' 
journey distant. But though this is Europe and the Twentieth 
Century, Mohammedanism has not lost its spell, and the reli- 
gious question is a most difficult one. In the crowd assembled to 
meet Prince Alexander on his arrival at the Sarajevo station were 
the Orthodox Metropolitan, the Reiz Ulerman of the Bosnian 
Musselman Confession, the Chief Rabbi and M. Charitch, the 
Roman Catholic Bishop, each demanding recognition equally. 
That the Jugoslav Government is determined to keep the peace 
and please all the factions represented by these gentlemen is 
shown by the fact that the day after his arrival the Prince was 
kept busy attending in turn services in the Orthodox Cathedral, 
the Roman Catholic Cathedral, and the Synagogue, besides visit- 
ing the Husref Beg Mosque, with its flagged courtyard shaded by 
an ancient lime. Apparently such impartial catholicity (never 
characteristic of the Hapsburgs) has awakened great enthusiasm 
for the new regime throughout Bosnia and the Herzegovine. 

Sometimes the conflict between religious duty and worldly 
interest is severely strained, as in the case of an old man I once 
passed on a deserted trail in the mountains of northern Bosnia. 
It was the sunset hour, and he had spread his mat in the centre 
of the road (to dignify it by the name it bore on the General 
Staff maps), knowing that not once in a fortnight did a vehicle 
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pass that way. It happened that I came along in a Ford, prob- 
ably one of the few cars that had ever penetrated to that by- 
way, certainly the first seen there since the war. I stopped, so 
as not to interrupt his devotions, but his amazement at my ap- 
pearance was too much for him, and he began to gesticulate in 
the wildest manner and to screech at the top of his voice, so 
paralyzed by fear, however, that he could not scramble up off 
his knees. Satisfied at length that my flivver was not a heavenly 
chariot sent to bear him off to pay penalty for his sins, he wormed 
himself off to the side of the road, — still on his knees, — and 
watched me pass, resuming his mumbled prayers, but with as 
little concentration as necessary. 

Mention of that Ford in connection with Bosnia recalls the cli- 
max of our adventures. The only road into Bosnia from the north 
runs down the gorge of the turbulent Bosnia River. Before the 
war it was a fine highway, laid out by Austrian military engineers 
who had to consider neither expense nor time, but as the fortunes 
of the campaign took the Hapsburg armies to other fields, it was 
completely neglected. Especially the many wooden bridges were 
in a bad state. On this occasion we set out at daybreak from 
Brod (a vile town with indescribable inns where one must spend 
the night in going either by train or motor from Belgrade to 
Sarajevo), and by noon had covered some sixty miles. About 
twelve miles short of a dingy village named Maglaj we came upon 
a scraggy horse grazing by the roadside. Our high-powered car 
excited him to performances in the way of speed that I am sure 
would have surprised his owner. He became a pest of which we 
could not get rid. We tried going slowly, and he cantered slowly, 
just a few yards ahead; we tried going fast, and he went so fast, 
with such pantings and groanings, that we felt sure he would 
expire before our eyes. Where the road opened out a little we 
burst into the greatest speed of which our old flivver was capable, 
passed our antagonist, heard his wheezings close behind, and in a 
moment were passed by him again, eye-balls starting, nostrils 
distended, shaggy mane streaming in the wind. After twelve 
miles of this unnerving diversion we reached the gate of Maglaj, 
where the horse leapt bodily upon the guard planted in the middle 
of the road, overturned a dilapidated cart near by, careened around 
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against the wall, and finally was brought up short with his head 
over our wind-shield and his left leg jammed through the right 
mud-guard. Thence he was extricated trembling, and tottered 
off to the side of the roadside; fearing he might expire, with all 
manner of evil consequences for us, we pressed on as rapidly as 
possible. 

But not for far. Ahead of us, where the road turned to cross 
the river for the sixth or eighth time, we came up against a barri- 
cade closing off the bridge, topped by a sign which we took to 
mean that it was unsafe to cross. Examination showed that the 
middle span was hanging limply in mid-air, the prop in the centre 
having been washed out by a recent freshet. But having no 
choice but to cross or return for another lively night at the Brod 
hotel, we removed the barricade, despite the gesticulations of the 
populace, and prepared for our movie venture. With doors open 
ready for a possible jump we put on full speed. The bridge 
quivered as the car rattled out on it, but, despite violent creakings 
and waverings, our trust that we would get across before the 
crash came was justified. 

We prided ourselves a little on our feat, graciously accepted the 
plaudits of the crowd, and urged our old trap forward. For a few 
miles all went well. Then, turning another corner, we came 
upon — not this time a shaky bridge, but the yawning gap where 
once a bridge had crossed a tributary mountain stream. The 
road went straight to the edge of the bank, fell off neatly into a 
gulley twenty-five feet deep, and resumed on the other side, thirty 
feet away. Of the bridge itself only a few splintered timbers 
remained strewn high along the banks. The shouts of the people 
back at Maglaj were suddenly transformed in my ears to jeers. 
We were caught between Scylla and Charybdis,but cross we must, 
because this time we had no choice of going back. There seemed 
a possibility that by grading down the sheer bank, which luckily 
was composed of soft gravel, we might manage to run the car 
down into the three feet of water, and we trusted that in spite of 
the stream being strewn with boulders the car might gain enough 
momentum in its precipitous descent to carry it across to the 
other side. Three hours of violent labor ensued. Then we were 
ready for the plunge. It was a magnificent success. The car 
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avoided the nose-first loop-the-loop that I dreaded, and bumped 
its way nearly to the other shore. Here, however, the job be- 
came really difficult, as this bank was not sandy, like the other, 
but composed of loose boulders and debris. 

By this time the whole countryside had gathered to watch 
the antics of the mad foreigners, who were not content to wait a 
month or so until the bridge could be leisurely repaired and Bos- 
nia re-connected with the rest of the world. I now flourished 
bundles of kronen notes, — at pre-war rates, a ten years' income 
for most of those present, — and sent them off to collect all the 
horses within reach. Four pairs of dubious ponies with rope 
harness were produced, all so underfed, so unaccustomed to any 
sort of real draft work, that as soon as the ropes became taut they 
slackened up and stood shivering with terror. All efforts were 
vain. The ponies refused to pull, and if they had, they would 
have possessed too little strength in their wasted bodies to drag 
the flivver out from where it lay uneasily in the water, its front 
wheels raised like the paws of a chipmunk in supplication for 
release from its ignominy. 

I then decided to harness up all the man-power and woman- 
power in sight. The whole crowd entered into the spirit of the 
occasion. I am sure it was the gayest event that had taken place 
in that remote spot for years, and that it will long be remembered 
in tradition as the "party" staged by those energetic and amus- 
ing visitors. Everybody present attached a frayed rope or bit 
of string or skein of twisted rags to some part of the car, and all 
pulled, but all at different times, because they could not pull to- 
gether for their interest in watching to see if any progress were 
being made. I soon saw that nothing would be accomplished 
in this way. It was getting dark; the hot sun was already 
down behind the crags to the west, leaving us perspiring but 
chilly, wading drearily about our steed's half-submerged form. 
Strangely enough, there was in that remote spot an Italian with 
whom my wife could communicate. He told us that a mile or so 
down the river, where another bridge had been washed out 
(though it was now again restored!) there was a pair of real draft 
horses, the property of some Sarajevo contractor. Vast sums 
of kronen persuaded this gentleman to bring up his horses to 
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assist in one last grand effort. First his horses were harnessed 
up to the car, and in front of them we put the eight shaggy ponies, 
more for moral effect and encouragement than because they 
could give any real assistance; on all sides the populace again 
attached their ropes and thongs, while we got behind to push. 
Slowly the car reached the crest of the bank, hesitated, and 
dropped heavily back with a thud that sounded like its death- 
rattle. Again we tried, and this time with huzzas and Slavic 
imprecations and cries of excitement echoing down the gorge the 
old carcass was dragged clear up onto the road, where it stood 
dripping dejectedly, bruised and battered and covered with mud. 
It seemed as though it could never live again. But the vital 
spark was still miraculously in it. A crank at the engine started 
it whirring as usual; the lights fluttered on, illuminating the circle 
of admiring faces; and tumbling in, we went jerkily off, spouting 
water and hundred-kronen notes in every direction. The next 
day at Sarajevo we decided that motoring under these strenuous 
conditions left too little leisure for observing the country, so we 
sold the car as it stood to an old Mahomedan for fifteen thou- 
sand five hundred kronen, cash. 

It is chronicled that the Prince Regent, after completing his 
eventful first visit to Sarajevo, returned to the capital by auto- 
mobile, the whole countryside turning out for miles around to 
acclaim him as he passed. I hope he enjoyed the roads as much 
as he enjoyed the welcome of his subjects. I doubt it. But I 
rejoice that he made the trip, not only because it proves to all 
doubters that the new Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes is 
indeed a unit, loyal to the house of the White Eagles, but also 
because, if ever again I am called upon to cross those mountains, 
the authorities may have decided to remake the roads in prep- 
aration for the next royal visit. 

Hamilton Fish Armstrong. 



